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British in 1746. The last, the hundred and eighty-sixth King
of Kandy, was deposed in 1815.
Ceylon lies in the Indian Ocean below the southernmost
point of India, from which it is separated by a comparatively
narrow channel. It is possible that in some remote period
of geological time, it was once part of the Indian continent
or at least connected with it by a continuous chain of islands
of which there are still traces, known as Adam's Bridge.
But they have been separated long enough for quite distinct
species of flora and fauna to have arisen peculiar to Ceylon,
which also lacks some of India's animals. Indian racial and
political influences, however, have continued to operate
powerfully in Ceylon up to the present day.
The island covers an area of somewhat over 25,000 square
miles, and its present population of more than six millions,
is still steadily growing. The chief religion is Buddhism, but
Hindus and Moslems are numerous and the Roman Csttholic
faith was introduced by the Portuguese in the sixteenth
century. The coastline of Ceylon is practically level or low-
lying all round, the mountains being in the interior, rising
at their highest point to Adam's Peak at 7,350 feet. Apart
from the invasions from India, the greatest enemy of civiliza-
tion in Ceylon has really been the jungle, which regains
its tropical kingdom whenever man relaxes his ceaseless care
and labour.
The aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon were a primitive
people known as the Veddahs. The present principal inhabi-
tants, the Sinhalese, descend from the invaders who swept
down from Southern India in the fifth century B.C. and
absorbed or destroyed all but a small remnant of the indi-
genous forest people. The name comes from sinha, the lion
and the Sinhalese are therefore the lion people, though the
king of beasts is unknown in Ceylon. The Tamils, the race
next in number, also come from South India, and together